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The convention was held in May, 1860 — two months before the 
company started on that celebrated trip through the East. 

M. P. Rindlaub, 

Platteville. 

LIGHT ON EARLY EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 

MADISON 1 

My mother, Mrs. James M. Flower (Lucy L. Coues) has asked 
me to reply to your letter of December 7, receipt of which was pre- 
viously acknowledged. She is too much of an invalid to prepare such 
an article as you suggest, but she has furnished me with some infor- 
mation that may be of use to you. 

When she arrived in Madison she entered the home of Governor 
Delaplane as governess. Later there was need of an assistant teacher 
in the Madison High School, of which Professor 0. M. Conover was 
then principal, and she was asked to take the place. She agreed to 
do this if Governor Delaplane would release her, which he kindly did. 

At the end of her first term in the High School, Miss Coues was 
given a city order for her salary. She asked what she was to do with 
it and was advised to sell it for whatever she could get for it, as 
Madison was hard up and could not pay in cash. City orders were 
then at a discount of from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Miss Coues did not feel that she could afford to lose 25 to 30 per 
cent of her salary, and she was advised to see Julius I. Clark. (She 
thinks that is the name, but is not sure of it.) She thought it very 
unfair that she should have been engaged without any explanation of 
this frightful discount, and Mr. Clark so far agreed with her that he 
advanced the money to pay the order himself. 

Miss Coues then asked Professor Conover how he got his money, 
and learned that the High School had taken over the University Pre- 
paratory School, for which the University made regular cash pay- 
ments to the city. Professor Conover's salary, by special arrange- 

x This letter was called forth by the publication in the first issue of the 
Magazine of the Civil War diary of Harvey Reid. Its appearance led to our 
attention being called to the fact that Miss Lucy Coues (now Mrs. James M. 
Flower), teacher of the Madison High School in 1861, was still living in Coronado, 
California. Accordingly we invited her to prepare for the Magazine an article 
on her Civil War recollections of Madison. The letter we print, written by her 
son, explains why this was not done. 
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ment, came out of that, and Miss Coues decided that she would like to 
have a similar special arrangement. She so notified the Board and 
was assured that the matter would receive attention before the open- 
ing of the next term. 

When she returned from her vacation she learned that no action 
had been taken with regard to this, and she at once announced that 
the High School would not open until such action had been taken — at 
least not with its full teaching force of two. She was told that there 
wasn't time for a meeting of the Board, as the necessary notices could 
not reach the members quickly enough. She promptly offered to see to 
that herself. And she did, delivering all the notices personally. She 
was informed afterward that it was the first full meeting of the 
Board ever held. And it passed the resolution that assured Miss 
Coues her salary without discount. 

Daniel K. Tenney then took up the question of city finances and 
argued that if the city's income would not meet the city's expenses, 
the thing to do was to cut the expenses rather than try to meet them 
with orders that were of problematical value and that no one wanted. 
As a result of this, the High School was given up temporarily and 
the use of the building offered to Miss Coues to continue the school on 
her own responsibility. This she did until she married. The school 
during all this time was for girls as well as boys and not part of the 
time for boys alone, as has been stated. 

Ei/liott Flower, 
Coronado, California. 



